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LOOKING AT NATURE. 

BY A LANDSCAPE PAINTER. 

The glory of the autumn, never more splendid in 
this region than it has been this year, has passed, and 
the sober russets and quiet grays which shall hence- 
forth characterize the landscape for many months, 
have taken the place of the brief splendors which 
flashed upon us from every copse and hill-side. At 
last the landscape is at rest ; that is pre-eminently 
Nature's expression to me now. Not death and decay 
and desolation, but the sweet serenity that follows the 
fulfillment of all her promises and prophecies. She 
folds her hands in absolute rest, pensively dreaming of 
what is gone, and yet never ceasing to suggest another 
summer with its blossoms and breezes, which shall 
certainly stir these silent valleys and thickets with the 
beauty and activity of her sure renewal. Over and 
over again I have, been charmed by the gradual change 
of the seasons in our northern climate, the impercepti- 
ble-gradations with which they pass from one to the 
other, and yet the complete contrast they present to 
each another ; and this, to me, constitutes one of the 
greatest delights of Nature with us. In a land of 
endless summer, I am sure I should pine for this 
winning variety of mood which she constantly offers 
us here. A mile or two of broken or varied country 
has the possibilities of all climates, never growing 
hackneyed or dull, but always full of resources to 
instruct and attract. The leaves are gone ; not all of 
them by any means, but many a tree which, in the 
summer, might have been almost commonplace under 
its regular and rounded form of living foliage, now 
lifts up against the sky the most delicate and graceful 
contour of its bare branches, and through it and 
beyond it lies some tender reach of distant country 
undreamed of a month ago. The very weeds, skirting 
the rambling walls and straggling out into the 
'untrimmed fields, although the same, are different, now 
that they are browned and curled by the frost. Through 
the woods, where the blue jay screamed in the sunny 
autumnal days, I catch a glimpse of the river and the 
moutains, all so quietly transformed by these silent 
changes that one might almost fancy it an entirely 
new region. How surely these influences take hold 
upon us is, I think, evinced by the natural fondness of 
boys for wandering off into the rough fields and along 
the scrubby hill-sides at this season. You rarely find 
them in such places in the summer. Now I meet 
them often scampering in troops over the hills, busy 
about a fire they have built in some sheltered place. 
No melancholy suggestions does Nature offer them ; no 
hint of sorrow meets them in the sobered landscape ; 
no brooding sense of death confronts them in these 
barren wastes, but, on the contrary, filled with the 
wine of the frosty air, they shout and clamor through 



the quiet slumber of this dear mother who never grows 
old and who never ceases to smile, even in her sleep. 
Happy the boy who fosters and strengthens these 
healthy instincts and is able to carry this inborn love 
of Nature into his maturer life, for he shall never lack 
for entertainment nor know what it is to have the 
hours drag tediously by. How infinite are the re- 
sources of those who are in sympathy with the great 
out-of-door world, and whose habits of observation 
have been trained to observe the endless interest 
which Nature offers in so many widely different direc- 
tions ! To him who has the intuition to be pleasantly 
affected by the picturesque combinations of lines and 
of light and shade, a walk at any season of the year is 
like roaming through a vast picture gallery. A cloud 
shadow falls fortuitously across some portion of the 
landscape, and lo ! the enchanter has, in a moment, 
painted for him a noble landscape, to be succeeded by 
another and another, as the sunshine and the shadow 
follow each other. And yet, how many are apparently 
indifferent to these ample sources of enjoyment ; who 
walk through this beautiful world as with their eyes 
closed ! I believe the faculty for enjoying Nature can 
be greatly strengthened, even in the most diffident, 
and as an important element in the education of the 
young, I could not too strongly urge the importance 
of cultivating the enjoyment of these gratuitious and 
satisfying pleasures, both as a safeguard against less 
healthful amusements, and as strengthening and 
ennobling their natures. 

Who owns all this outlying domain ? ' Tis I who 
pay no taxes on it, and spend no thought as to how it 
shall be tilled, or how it shall bear and blossom. For 
me others plough and sow. I reap its brown harvests 
and gather its wintry bounty of the snow, making no 
man poorer by what I take from his rough acres. I 
once described to a farmer a certain fine view familiar 
to me ; '" Oh," he said, " You can't get your livin' by 
lookin.' " " I can't get mine without," I replied. No 
man can get his real living in this world without 
constant looking, and looking beyond his potato hills 
and buckwheat patch. Once a small company of 
artists, on a sketching trip, met a man mending his 
shabby fences, very solicitious that we should intro- 
duce them into our pictures in proper repair. Finding 
that he lived close by, we asked him about his house, 
and if there was a fine view from it, as we suspected 
thare might be. He replied that he didn't know, but 
from something he said, it struck us the house, an old 
one, might be picturesque, and we remarked that we 
would like to see it, and possibly might want to paint 
it. A look of dejection stole over his face, and, at 
length, after a little reflection, he said, " he guessed it 
wasn't worth it." We afterward found out that he 
imagined our intention was to climb up on ladders and 
give his weather-warm clap-boards a coat of paint. 
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Arrived at his home, we found it commanded a mag- 
nificent view into a grand basin in the mountains, 
which ought to have stirred the heart of a clod. He 
had never seen it. He " did not get his living by 
looking." 

" In the eye there dwells the heart; 
' Tis the eye that you must question " 

Sang a lovely woman with all the fervor and feeling 
of one who saw all things beautiful, and whose life 
was ruled and guided by the sweet harmony that stole 
into her soul through her eyes, which were never 
closed to the infinite beauty of the passing days. 
Some years ago, I was shown an article sent to one of 
our magazines by a farmer living in one of our 
northern states, which showed such an acute observa- 
tion of all the phenomena and detail of his country 
surroundings, that I was greatly impressed by his 
evident pleasure and satisfaction in his life, which, in 
too many cases proves to be one of the most hum- 
drum and monotonous — the life of a farmer on poor 
and unproductive acres, which really generally contain 
many of the elements of the picturesque to the artistic 
eye. By all means, let us look while we live, and we 
shall be pretty sure to learn how to live by looking, at 
least. Once, in my younger days, I settled myself to 
paint a cedar tree overspread by a wild grape-vine, 
growing in the middle of a rough, stony field, such as 
cedars love to grow in. A farmer was toiling about 
its outer edge, behind a yoke of oxen dragging a 
plough through the unkindly soil. What a labor, I 
thought, to get this piece of ground into a condition 
to foster the crop he was evidently contemplating 
entrusting to its tough hospitality ! He had no time 
to waste in any idle curiosity regarding my — to him — 
strange occupation, at which, I confess, I was not a little 
surprised and very well pleased. His house was not too 
far off for me to observe a livelier interest in my 
movements among the other members of his family, 
but they were evidently restrained by his cool control 
over himself. After a time, he stopped his team and 
slowly plodded over to where I was at work, which 
was the signal for the whole family to swarm in that 
direction. Looking over my shoulder a moment, in 
grave silence, and not discovering much which accorded 
with his idea of the fruits of a well regulated life, he 
lifted up his voice and shouted to his eager flock: 
" you needn't come ; ' taint nothin' ! " In later life, I 
think I have never met a more crushing criticism. I 
wondered whether he or I had missed learning how to 
look. 

—A Landscape Painter. 



It is rumored that there is a movement looking 
toward the establishment of a National Picture Gallery 
in Washington, for which the Government is expected 
to purchase works from time to time. 



FURTHER WORDS ON THE TARIFF. 

Since the article on page 15 was put in type, we have received the 
following communication from Mr. Lambdin. In its general nature it 
substantially agrees with the former article, but Mr. Lambdin has 
stated the case in an interesting way, and we gladly give it place. — Ed. 

A great deal has been written of late about the 
tariff upon works of art, and as a general revision 
of the existing tariff seems now probable, it may be 
worth while again to consider the subject. The news- 
papers in New York have been advocating an absolute 
repeal of all tax ; they maintain that art is an educator 
and that we cannot have too much of it. A favorite 
argument has been that because the French schools 
have treated American students courteously, it is 
a breach of faith to tax the works of French artists ; 
and most of the other reasons adduced are similarly 
wide of the mark. 

There is, undoubtedly, a well-grounded objection to 
the present duty of thirty per cent on the valuation. 
Good work is thereby made very costly, while little is 
done to exclude the cheap and worthless stuff. 
Honest and reputable dealers find it impossible to com- 
pete with those who resort to fraudulent invoices — a 
very easy thing to do where works of art are concerned. 

It is certainly desirable to import as many truly fine 
works of art as possible. They benefit us in every 
way — by instructing our artists and by instructing the 
people. These latter, in turn, learn to appreciate and 
value the good work our artists may do. Poor pictures 
are of no advantage : if they do no other harm, the 
imported ones, at least, do this — they fill a place which 
could be better filled by the work of our younger men. 

So long as American industries receive any protection, 
why should not the infant industry of art have its 
share ? The raw materials it employs are all heavily 
taxed. Nearly everything the painter uses comes from 
abroad, and bears a duty of forty per cent. 

Now there is one form in which an import duty may 
be laid, which seems to be liable to no objection ;• 
there would be no means of avoiding it by false 
invoices, and it would tend to keep out the worthless 
work, while nothing of real value would be affected. 

Let a small, fixed tax of about twenty dollars be 
imposed upon every oil picture imported, a like 
small, fixed tax upon every piece of sculpture, and 
upon each other class of art work a similar small tax. 

This would give a slight protection to the artist — 
enough, at least, to cover the existing duties upon his 
materials — it would discourage the dishonest importer 
and the importer of work of a low grade, while nothing 
it would be really desirable to have, would feel the 
burden. 

This is known to be approved by many artists 
and several of the leading importers of works of art, 
and it is believed that it would meet with general 
acceptance. — Geo. C. Lambdin. 



